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LEAVING FOR THE SUMMIT: MR. KHRUSHCHEV (TOP) AND PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IN PARIS. 

Mr. Khrushchev, Dr. Adenauer, Mr. Macmillan, and President Eisenhower to arrive at the Elysée Palace, had delayed the start of the Conference 

i i Summit by one hour. He was reported as saying that he wanted to start the Summit 

Se ee ee ee eee but in the most 

> q against formal and official way possible. It was reported on the evening of May 16 
peace,” and it was clear he had the Americans and the spy 


of that Mr. Khrushchev had withdrawn his invitation to President Eisenhower 
Ney ae ol ag Previously, the Soviet Premier, who was the first to visit the Soviet Union next month. 
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"THERE used to be—and still is—a song sung 

at Harrow School, in which the singer speaks 
of time bringing “ bright days " and “ dull days,”’ 
“ good days ” and “ bad "’; days that 

as you fear them fright the soul 
And, as you trust them, pass. 

That, we find, as the years go by, is life, and, 
like so much elise in these songs transmitted to 
successive generations of schoolboys, what we 
sang as boys, unconscious of its meaning, has 
turned out to be a just commentary of existence, 
so that, in later years, words half-remembered 
return with the impact of truth discovered: the 
central explosion in the mind that is more powerful 
than any dynamite. William Blake put it 
another way. 


an and woe are woven 
A clothing for the soa 

“t's ight it shouldbe 
Man was made for joy and 


pak ey ema, in each 
of our lives, the day brings 


mate. And this is true of 
every human life, always has 
been and doubtless always 
will be. So it follows that in 
a single street, in the course 
of a single hour, there will 
pass by men and women in 
every phase of the revolution 
of human joy and grief, 
triumph and defeat ; one will 
go by in a blaze of inward 
happiness, another in mourn- 
ing and desolation, one in 
unheeding gaiety, another 
inwardly trembling with ap- 
prehension and foreboding. 


in a London Princess’s life was unmistakably 

I happened to be taking a walk in 
Hyde Park before breakfast on the great day, 
and on the faces of those making their wonted 
way to office or shop-counter there was an un- 
wonted look of pleasure, the hint of an inward 
content as though some rare treat was in store 
for the wearer. Yet probably not one of those 
I passed had any expectation of attending the 
wedding or of seeing the wedding coriége pass 
through the streets; for them, but for this inward 
satisfaction, it was to be a day like any other, 
of toil and confinement ending with the long 
crowded journey home at night. Yet because 





the Princess—London’s own particular Princess, 
for so Londoners had come to think of her— 
was going to her bridal, the hearts of a generous, 
kindly and incurably romantic people were full of 
gladness and were each of them, to some minute 





BEFORE THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE: FOREIGN MINISTERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, WEST GERMANY AND THE UNITED 
ound; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
Dr. von 
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, this Mr. Christian Herter (U.S.A.) and his staff can be seen ba 
There are some times, of (U.K.) Teg a og 5 
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are common to all, or nearly 
all, in a single country or neighbourhood; others 
when almost everyone rejoices. There were days, 
for instance, in the great blitzes of 1940 when few 
Londoners can have known happiness and when fear, 
anxiety and regret were lodged in the hearts of 
almost all Cockneys, however brave a face they may 
have put on things—and, looking back, on that 
terrible apocalyptic time, what a brave, indeed 
noble, face it was. So, too, there have been other 
days in our national life when everyone except 
the immediately bereaved went about glad at 
heart; Armistice Day, 1918, was such a day, 
so was that on which the bells pealed, after long 
vicissitudes and defeat, for the turn-of-the-tide 
victory of Alamein. And one such day came to 
most of us this May when Princess Margaret 
was married to the young Londoner from Wales, 
who had come to her in the guise of Prince 
Charming and won her heart as she had won his. 
It was for millions a day of vicarious happiness, 
and despite the understandable exaggeration of 
the newspapers—for writers, poor devils, who are 
called upon to write on a theme must fill the space 
allotted to them even when they have said all 
they have to say !|—the pleasure that men and 
women of all classes took in this grand climacteric 





degree, participants in the young couple’s happi- 
ness. When the Princess and groom knelt before 
the altar, they did not kneel alone; when they 
drove in their fairy-tale glass coach through the 
decorated streets, they were attended by a glad, wel- 
coming multitude far vaster even than that which 
cheered and acclaimed them from the pavements; 
and when they sailed on the evening tide down 
London's river towards distant isles of spices and 
palm-trees, the hearts and glad sympathies of 
millions went with them. It is man’s capacity 
for participating in this way in a situation not 
his own which is one of the mysteries and glories 
of his kind; it has been the source and explana- 
tion of every great work of literature since the 
tales of Homer and the Mabinogion; it is the 
cement and inspiration of nations and of all that 
men, through their common identification, have 
achieved in their national capacities. Those who 
dismiss such dreams as beneath the consideration 
of a rational man are for this reason not realists. 
Later in the day when the wedding was over 
and I walked across Central London on the 
unromantic mission of a visit to my dentist— 
though, because he is such a delightful man and 
supreme craftsman, it is always one of my 





only Berlin and the German 
Conference. 








pleasures !—the same look of pleased participation 
was apparent in the face of almost every passer. 
by, even the most stolid and unlikely. There 
seemed to be happiness in the very air. And 
nature herself was sharing in London’s rejoicing, 
for a more lovely English day of May, I can never 
remember; and a fine English May day is perhaps 
the nearest climatic approach to Paradise this 
world offers. During the morning I had been 
writing on a balcony, from which, when the 
chestnuts are in bloom and the plane trees starting 
to fill out with yellow leaves, nothing is visible 
save grass and foliage; but though not a soul was 
in sight and I was apparently alone, the happiness 
of the day and of London’s vast population was 
palpable. I remember the same feeling on the day 
of King George V’s Jubilee—another wonderful 
English May day. I spent it writing, in the porch 
of my then home in North Buckinghamshire, with 
a portable wireless beside 
me, so that I simultaneously 
looked out on the sunlit 
calm of great elms and an 
ancient rustic church tower, 
and listened to the cheering 
of the London crowds; that, 
too, was a day of general 
happiness when man 
and nature, nation and 
individual, appeared to 
share a common mood of 


rejoicing. 

In that charming but 
little-known book, the 
autobiography of Elizabeth 
Ham, which my friend, 
Mr. Eric Gillett, edited ten 
years ago, there is a delight- 
ful description of a similar 
day of national rejoicing 
on the conclusion of the 
long wars against Napoleon. 
“The effect of the tents 
and the tables at East 
Coker,” the author wrote, 
“was very striking, and 
the bottom of a sloping 
Field, backed by a small 
stream and a row of stately 
elms. These Celebrations 
were much more pleasing 
in the rural villages 
where the people were all 
known, and the ladies took 
pleasure in attending to the wants of the children. 
It was amusing to see the little urchins all dressed 
in their best, cramming the last morsel of pudding 
into their mouths, when they saw a lady 
approaching, that their plates might be empty .. .” 

... At Yetminster and Haselbury Mr. Barrett, 
of the latter place, feasted all his own workpeople with 
their wives and families to the number of some 
hundreds. . The tables were laid on a field behind 
the house, which was set off with flags, evergreens and 
flowers. ... It was pleasant to see the hilarity and 
good h that d between Master and men, 
to say nothing of “the of men, 
women and children. After all sorts of loyal toasts, 
drank in beer and cider, the company rose from the 
table for a dance on the green, in which we all joined. 
Mr. Barrett took an old woman for his partner, and 
after giving her the last whirl, kissed her to the = 
delight of all 
Almighty will 
don’t I ‘ll be d——d.” 
grave, and pointed to one of the flags which bore the 
motto, “ Fear God, and honour the King.”” The 
recording Angel, if he had a tear to spare, might 
have euned it on this.* 


He might, one feels, indeed ! 


Brentano (West 








* “Elizabeth Ham, by Herself,”’ Edited 


by Eric Gillett. (Faber and Faber.) 


1783-1820. 
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AT THE SUMMIT MEETING: SOME OF THE LEADERS IN PARIS. 
— os oa . — . roa 


TWO LEADERS AT THE SUMMIT: MR. MACMILLAN AND MR. KHRUSHCHEV SEEN AT THE BRITISH 
EMBASSY IN PARIS AFTER THEY HAD TALKS TOGETHER. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER MAKING A STATEMENT AT ORLY AIRPORT. DIRECTLY BEHIND 
HIM IS THE U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, MR. CHRISTIAN HERTER. 


At the time of writing, it was uncertain whether the conference would continue 
after it had been in progress only one day. Mr. Macmillan made last-minute 
efforts to prevent a complete breakdown. The position had arisen through 
Mr. Khrushchev’s refusal to take part unless the U.S. Government immedi- 
ately stopped flights over the Soviet Union. He said that espionage flights were 
still U.S. policy and that the United States was thus violating international 


LONDON NEWS 


AT ORLY AIRPORT: MR. MACMILLAN, WHO ARRIVED IN PARIS ON MAY 15 FOR THE CONFERENCE, 


MAKING A BRIEF STATEMENT. 

















MR. KHRUSHCHEV LEAVING THE ELYSEE AFTER INFORMAL TALKS WITH PRESIDENT 
DE GAULLE BEFORE THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE WHICH BEGAN IN PARIS ON MAY 16. 


law and the U.N. Charter. Russia would not take part in the Summit 
Conference unless the United States condemned the inadmissible provocative 
actions of the U.S. Air Force and called to account those directly guilty. 
President Eisenhower replied that the flights were not meant to be aggressive ; 
that the United States had not threatened to continue the flights; and that 
he would submit to the U.N. a proposal for an aerial surveillance system 
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THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW: HORSES AND RIDERS AT A GREAT EVENT. 





=, “ >. . 
BRINGING A WELCOME DRINK FOR HER PONY WELLAND SHARING HIS ICE-CREAM WITH HIS PONY: MR. DOUGLAS JOHNSON, THE ARRIVAL OF TWO ROYAL VISITORS ON THE SECOND DAY 
VALLEY FUDGE: WINE-YEAR-OLD MISS VANESSA TODD FROM HARROW WEALD, TEMPTING REEVES GOLDEN LINK, OF THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW: HER MAJESTY THE 
FROOME, OF SUTTON, SURREY. WHICH TOOK PART IN THE CHILD'S PONY EVENT. QUEEN AND PRINCESS ANNE ARRIVING AT THE SHOWGROUND. 


RESENT at this 
year’s Royal Wind- 
sor Horse Show, held 
in Home Park, Windsor, 


Major C. Drabble’s 
chestnut gelding Gold 
Dust. Mrs. Haydon was 
victorious in both 
harness classes. In the 
show-jumping events 





i being 
Miss Nash on Mr. 
Carter’s The Ringer. The 
Olympic show-jumping 
team held a training 
practice, and the musical 
ride of the Horse Trans- 


(Above.) 
WITH WINDSOR 


A DISTINGUISHED 
VISITOR TO THE 
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TO BE THE 
NEW FLAGSHIP 
OF THE 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC LINE: 
EMPRESS OF 
CANADA. 


HE launching of the 
new flagship of the 
Canadian Pacific Line, 
Empress of Canada, 27,000 
tons, was very suitably 
carried out by Mrs. John 
Diefenbaker, the wife of 
the Prime Minister of 
Canada, on May 10. 
Empress of Canada is the 
biggest dollar export order 
to be obtained by a British 
shipyard for nearly a 
quarter of a century and is 
costing around £8,000,000. 
The taunching took place 
at Vickers-Armstrongs’ 
yard at Walker-on-Tyne. 
Empress of Canada is the 
third to bear the name and 
she is slightly larger than 


her two sister-ships, 











BAKER: EMPRESS OF CANADA 





THE WIFE OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA WHO LAUNCHED THIS GREAT NEW LINER: 
; MRS. JOHN DIEFENBAKER (LEFT). 


AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF EMPRESS OF CANADA AT QUEBEC. SHE HAS BEEN BUILT AT A COST OF 
ABOUT {8,000,000 AND SHE WILL COME INTO SERVICE NEXT YEAR. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


ONE OF TRITON'’S CREW AT THE DIVING AND SURFACING CONTROLS. 
ONLY TWICE IN THE WHOLE VOYAGE DID THE VESSEL PARTLY SURFACE— 
ONCE TO TRANSFER A SICK PETTY OFFICER. 


AT THE END OF THE VOYAGE CAPTAIN BEACH IS LIFTED BY HELICOPTER EN A GREAT WELCOME HOME: A GREETING FROM FRIENDS AS TRITON COMES INTO HER HOME PORT, NEW 
ROUTE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE AND DECORATION BY THE PRESIDENT. CONNECTICUT, ON MAY 11. SHE HAD LEFT ON FEBRUARY 16. 


a enemas a 


THE WORLD. AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY-FOUR DAYS—UNDER WATER: THE ASTONIS 
On February 16 the U.S. Navy’s largest nuclear-powered submarine, U.S.S. (following Magellan’s route) to the 
Triton, submerged off Montauk Point, Long Island, then proceeded to travel and 
41,519 miles under water and surfaced fully for the first time for eighty-four 
days off Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, on the morning of May 10. During that 
time she had travelled south-eastwards.to St. Peter and St. Paul Rocks 


(between Brazil and Africa), then round the Horn and across the Pacific Captain Edward Beach, USN., (, was taken off by helicopter and flown 


HING FEAT OF THE ‘US. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH TRITON'S PERISCOPE—ON FEBRUARY 24 AND APRIL 25: CAPTAIN EDWARD BEACH, USN., PLOTS TRITON'S COURSE ON A WALL MAP. WHERE THE 
SI. PETER AND ST. PAUL ROCKS, NEAR THE EQUATOR, IN MID-ATLANTIC. ROUTES CROSS (BELOW HIS PEN) IS THE POINT WHERE THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION WAS ACHIEVED. 


THE COLLECTION OF SEA-WATER SAMPLES. WHEN OTHER CONTAINERS RAN 
OUT, SAUCE AND PEANUT BUTTER JARS WERE USED. 


EISENHOWER DECORATES CAPTAIN BEACH WITH THE MEDAL OF MERIT. 
THE CAPTAIN WAS AT ONE TIME THE PRESIDENTS NAVAL AIDE. 


NUCLEAR- POWERED ‘SUBMARINE, “USS. TRITON. 
House lawn, where he was received and decorated by President Eisen- 
on May 10. Throughout the voyage she remained submerged, once 
surfacing (though in submerged conditions) to transfer a sick petty 
gate Montevideo and again near Cadiz, to pay homage to ARISES ENE Hie Ga aga CRON 
ler route was plotted by S.I.N.S. (Ships’ Inertial Navigational ON THE SURFACE AFTER EIGHTY-FOUR DAYS UNDER WATER: U.S.S. TRITON MAKING HER WAY 
INTO HER HOME PORT, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, ON MAY 11. 
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LOME, TOGO. POMHING A GOLD BROOCH ON THE NEW FLAG OF TOGO: AN EXUBERANT 
TOGOLAND CITIZEN DURING A CEREMONIAL PARADE ON APRIL 27 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


GENOA, ITALY. DUE TO MAKE HER MAIDEN 
VOYAGE TO NEW YORK ON JUNE 30: THE 32,000. 
TON ITALIAN LINER LEONARDO DA VINCI 
MOVING OUT OF THE PORT TO TEST HER ENGINES. 
Italy's great new liner, the 32,000-ton 
Leonardo 


passengers. 
speed of about 23 knots and is equipped \ 
with stabilisers of the Denny Brown type. GENOA, ITALY. LEONARDO DA VINCI—THE BIGGEST LINER | 
BUILT IN ITALY SINCE THE WAR—AT THE ANSALDO SHIPYARDS. | 


ST. NAZAIRE, FRANCE. FRANCE, THE WORLD'S MOST EXPEN- ST. NAZAIRE, FRANCE. AFLOAT AFTER HER LAUNCHING BY MADAME DE GAULLE: FRANCE, BEING ADMIRED | 
SIVE AND LONGEST LINER, ENTERING THE WATER ON MAY 11. BY THE CROWDS. SHE IS DUE TO ENTER THE TRAKSATLANTIC SERVICE IN 1962. 


Fae ae 


“IN N TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE.” THE NEWLY-LAUNCHED FRENCH LINER "FR NCE, SEEN IN 

OFF BRITTANY, FRANCE. A 16,000-TON LIBERIAN TANKER SEVERELY AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION AS SHE WILL BE WHEN COMPLETED IN 1962. 
DAMAGED BY AN EXPLOSION ON BOARD ON MAY 12: BULK OIL STILL BURNING BUT On May 11, we de Gaulle launched at St. Nazaire the great new liner France, on which French 
APPARENTLY UNDER CONTROL, MOVING UP THE CHANNEL. THREE OF HER CREW transatlantic jopes are pinned. At 1035 ft. she is 4 ft. longer than the Cunarder Queen Elizabeth 
WERE MISSING. OTHER SHIPS WERE STANDING BY IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. and is, indeed, the wari | s = liner. She has cost {27,000,000 or more to build and a fair proportion 
} of this will be State — er puma is over 60,000 and she will mye 2000 ppg in two classes. 
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“ CHARLES II. HIS LIFE AND LIKENESS.” By HESKETH PEARSON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


T is only of late years that Charles II has had 
I justice done him. The Victorians did not 
like him at all: his morals outraged them, and they 
regarded his foreign policy as a contemptible 
truckling to Louis XIV. Above all, they could 
never forgive him for having succeeded, and for 
dying peacefully in his bed. The present generation 
is more tolerant. It is prepared to forgive a great 
deal to one who, whatever his faults, was never a 
hypocrite, and an age which is witnessing the 

tacle of British statesmen being compelled 
to walk delicately between Moscow and Washing- 
ton can more readily understand the Stuart 
monarch’s difficulties than one which had Palmer- 
stonian ideas of the way in which to treat a 
neighbour. So the opening years of the present 
century saw Sir Henry Imbert-Terry take 
up the cudgels on behalf of Charles, while 
between the wars Sir Arthur Bryant rallied to his 
defence with a biogra; of quite exceptional 
brilliance. The present ‘author is of their 
school, and he writes in good vigorous English 
such as would unquestionably have, appealed to 
his subject. 


He is rightly at great pains to stress the 
importance of the King’s exile in the formation 
of his character. ‘‘ No monarch in history,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ born in the purple, has had so good a 
lesson in democracy as Charles, and it is doubtful 
if any other would have profited as much as he 
did from such a lesson.”’ Furthermore, at the 
Restoration he had all those advantages of youth 
and mystery which always appeal to a sentimental 
people like the English. He had made his first 
public appearance as a suppliant for the life of 
Strafford; he had struck a blow for his rights, 
even if he had met with disaster, at Worcester; 
and his adventures after that defeat were of the 
same type as those which have contributed so 
much to the posthumous glamour of his great- 
nephew, Charles Edward. Above all, he had that 
personal charm which is, somewhat erroneously, 
supposed to have been the 
heritage of all his line. 


As for his morals, to 
which posterity has devoted 
so much attention, it is not 
probable that his contem- 
poraries were greatly inter- 
ested in them. Incidentally, 
Mr. Pearson accepts the 
story that the King spent 
his first night in London 
after the Restoration in the 
arms of Barbara Palmer, 
whereas Sir Arthur Bryant, 
writing in 1931, maintains 
that it rests on the testimony 
of a footnote of Lord Dart- 
mouth’s made in Burnet’s 
History half a century later, 
and on the statement of the 
historian Oldmixon who, 
writing in the reign of George 
I, is “no more a first-hand 
authority on the Restoration 
than I should be on the 
Crimean War.” Even if the 
allegation were true, and 
the ordinary Londoner had 
known it at the time, as the 
Whig historians have taken 
care that every schoolboy 
and every schoolgirl should 
be aware to-day, his feelings 
would almost certainly have 
been those of envy rather than of reprobation. 


Mr. Pearson thus sums up the King’s character: 


Charles was the most astute politician of his age. 
Had he not been, it is more than likely that the 
English monarchy would have perished along with 
the trade that supported it. The virtues and vices 
of most people seem contradictory; with Charles they 
seem complementary. His merits easily shaded into 
defects, which were not the opposite but the obverse 
of his good qualities. His imaginative nature made 
him gentle, but also weak. His intelligence made him 
tolerant, but also indifferent. His rational disposition 
made him considerate, but also negligent. His sense 


of loyalty made him generous, but also extravagant. 
His mental balance gave him humour as well as 
responsibility. His natural charity brought indolence 
as well as callousness. And his native shrewdness 





CHARLES II AS A YOUTH. (PAINTER UNKNOWN.) 
TERCENTENARY OF HIS ACCESSION TO THE THRONE AND OF ORLEANS, WHO WAS CHARLES I'S SISTER AND WHO 


THE RESTORATION OF THE MONARCHY AFTER 
PROTECTORATE IS CELEBRATED THIS MAY. 


The illustrations from the book “ Charles II. His Life and Likeness” are reproduced by courtesy of the National Portreit Gallery and of the 


would declare itself, according to need, either in 
prudence or in cunning. 

A combination of these characteristics stood 
him in good stead when, in the more critical years 
of his reign, he was called upon to deal with men 
of the type and calibre of Shaftesbury, for “* the 
great little Lord” was under no illusions as to 
the end which he had in view. Shaftesbury’s 


outlook on the world was undoubtedly embittered 
by physical suffering, and for the last twenty-four 
years of his life he was in constant pain from a 





THE GENTLE AND LONG-SUFFERING WIFE OF CHARLES I: 

CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA (FROM A PAINTING BY D. STOOP). 

HER DOWRY BROUGHT BOMBAY AND TANGIER INTO THE 
POSSESSION OF THIS COUNTRY. 


THE 
ENGLISH COURT 


publishers, William Heinemann Lid. 


suppurating internal cyst. His model was Pym, 
and he played upon the passions of the crowd in 
the same way that Pym had done: the “ brisk 
boys "’ whom he led to demonstrate against all 
who op) him were the equivalent of the 
mobs whom the earlier demagogue had summoned 
to Whitehall in the early days of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Monmouth as King, and himself as 
dictator, that was his goal. 


Where he made his mistake was in assuming 
that Charles II was Charles I. “ Old Rowley” 
had his father’s example before him, as well as 
being himself a much more adroit politician. He 
committed no such blunders as the attempt to 
arrest the Five Members, but he gave Shaftesbury 
enough rope to hang himself. Few rulers or 





THE ~“MINETTE”: THE CHARMING HENRIETTE ANWE, DUCHESS 


WAS A LINK BETWEEN THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV AND THE 
(PAINTER UNKNOWN.) 





statesmen have 
known their 
people as well 
as Charles II 
knew the Enig- 
lish, and he 
realised from the 
beginning that 
themoreextreme Mr. Hesketh 
his opponents 





became, the for his sbi at + bographer He 
sooner the reac- went on the stage in - Dow 
: career was + 

Soul dees War and ended by his decision to 
Above all, he works ae" lives of Oscar 

had a standing | oa Smith, Walter Scott, Bernard 
army, however — a He also writes 
small, to protect 


he had done what his father had never been able 
to do, that is to say to convince the people that 
the opponents of the Crown were revolutionaries, 
and that he stood for the old order. Charles I 
was his own worst enemy: Charles II was his own 
best friend. 


In foreign affairs the King was equally cautious. 
“What he did,” writes Mr. Pearson, “ was to 
take money from Louis for the security of England 
when the Commons would have ‘left her naked 
to her enemies,’ to give nothing in return, and to 

France in effect the instrument of England's 
commercial welfare.” He was a realist abroad 
as well as at home, and he knew where his country’s 
true interests lay. Britain was not a first-class 
Power: her strength was on the sea, not on the 
land, and as long as she was supreme in her own 
element, it mattered little who was master of the 
mainland of Europe. At the same time he was 
by no means above proving to his French cousin 
that he could not be ignored, all the more because 
this could be made to 
produce money which, in 
its turn, rendered him in- 
dependent of Parliament. 
The clue to the foreign 
policy of Charles II is to be 
found in his determination 
not to tolerate any threat 
to British maritime 
supremacy; for the rest, he 
would avoid anything that 
might involve intervention 
on the Continent on a 
large scale, for this would 
be contrary to the interests, 
as he saw them, both of 
his subjects and of himself. 


Finally, he was a superb 
propagandist as he proved 
in 1681 after the Oxford 
Parliament when he ordered 
a Royal Proclamation to 
be read simultaneously 
from every pulpit in the 
country, and so was able 
to put his point-of-view 
before a far wider public 
than the Whigs could reach 
with all their pamphlets. 
In this he was in marked 
contrast with his father, 
for Charles I could only 
state issues as he saw 
them, not as they might 
appeal to the average man, which is the secret of 
successful propaganda. 


Mr. Pearson would be the last to claim 
that this work will make any great appeal 
to the specialist in 17th-century history; 
that was not his intention in writing it, for 
the book is a study of character, rather than 
a biography in the accepted sense of the term, 
but it can be thoroughly recommended to the 
general reader. The author has incorporated 
in it the fruits of the most recent research, 
and, as has already been mentioned, it is 
eminently readable. 


*“ Charles IJ. His Life and Likeness.” By Hesketh 
(Heinemann; 21s.). 


Pearson. IBustrated. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREEK THEATRE OF CYPRIAN 
SALAMIS—WHICH MAY WELL PROVE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


ANCIENT THEATRES EVER FOUND. 
By V. KARAGEORGHIS, Ph.D., F.S.A. 


IHE site of the ancient city of Salamis lies on 
of Cyprus, about four miles 


4 

: 
FE 

} 


who gave the new city the name of his father- 
land. In historical times Salamis was the most 


5th century B.c., under 
a centre of Greek culture and played an important 
réle in Greek politics. Severe earthquakes, how- 
ever, destroyed the city in the middle 
of the 4th century a.D. It was soon 
rebuilt as a Christian city, on a much 
smaller scale, but was abandoned in 
the 7th century after the Arab 
invasions. Since then it has been 
gradually covered up with sand blown 
from the nearby beach. A forest of 
mimosas (Figs. 1 and 7) was planted 
over the whole site in 1889 and thus 
—_—, it from further rt vd 
robbers, who had 
aaa considerable damage “1 its 
monuments by removing building 
material for constructions in medizval 
Famagusta. 

The cemetery of the ancient city, 
extending along its western side, had 
long been known to tomb-looters. 
The actual ruins, however, of the 
ancient city itself had attracted the 
interest of the i 


some of them produced, marked 
already the importance of the remains 
of the ancient city. All the un- 
covered remains, however, dated 
from the Roman period; none of its 
classical monuments, the splendour 
of which is recorded by the Athenian 
orator Isocrates, came to light. 


until 1952, when the Department of 
Antiquities of the Cyprus Government 
in thescheme of its expanded activities 
undertook to re-excavate what was 
called by the 1890 excavators “‘ The Temenos of 
Zeus” and was later labelled a “‘Marble Forum.” 
This excavation, which is now in its ninth year, 
established that these remains were, in fact, those 
of a Gymnasium combined with a large bathing 
establishment (Fig. 6). A large number of marble 
statues which once decorated its porticos and 
baths have been found as well as a good number 
of inscriptions, throwing considerable light on the 
political and social life of the ancient city from 
the Hellenistic period down to the Early Christian 
period. One of these inscriptions, dated to the 
2nd century B.c., speaks of a dedication to 
the General (Sérategos) of the island by the “ guild 
of the theatrical actors of Salamis.” 

The location of the theatre of Salamis was 
suspected a few years ago owing to the particular 
formation of the ground which ited an 
amphitheatrical hollow (Fig. 1), at a site about 
r1o0 yards south of the Gymnasium, and about an 
equal distance from the sea. Trial excavations 
at this site in December of 1959 confirmed that 
here were the remains of the theatre of the city, 
covered with mounds of blown sand, soil and 
débris, accumulated through centuries of abandon- 
ment. The first phase of the excavation of the 
theatre was completed at the end of April 1960. 
The auditorium and orchesiva of the theatre have 
been revealed (Fig. 3), as well as part of the stage. 

The form of the orchesiva slightly exceeds a 
semi-circle. The length of its diameter, which is 
usually taken as a criterion for the size of a theatre, 
is about 90 ft. (27.5 metres), making it thus one 
of the largest ancient theatres ever found. It is 
larger than the theatre of Aspendos, in Asia 
Minor, and those of other cities of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. It may well compare with the 
theatre at Megalopolis, in central Greece, which has 


BEFORE EXCAVATION. SEE FIG. 3. 


the largest orchesiva of all known Greek theatres. 
Closely dependent on the orchestra, in form and 
size, is the auditorium. 

Since there was no natural hillside into which 
to carve the hollow of the auditorium, an artificial 
embankment was made, probably supported out- 
side by a massive semi-circular wall, the débris of 
which is still being excavated. The inner side 
of the embankment consisted of regular blocks of 
sandstone built in the form of superimposed 
semi-circular rows of steps so as to form a sub- 
structure for the actual seats which rested above 
them. The seats (kerkides) were of white lime- 
stone, which originally may have looked like 
marble. The average height of the seats is 


1 ft. 33 ins. (go cmsand the breadth 2 ft. } ins. 
































(62 cms.), comprising space 
for the footboard of the 
seat behind it. Both seat 
and footboard are cut out 
of one single block, the seat 
projecting slightly above 
the footboard (Figs. 4and 5). 
Of the auditorium only 
eight tiers of seats survive, 
and these not throughout 
the semi-circle of the audi- 
torium. The white lime- 
— of the actual seats 
only in the 
first and second tier, and 
the very bottom row, which 
was used as a footboard 
for the first tier of seats 
behind it. Of the rest 
only the substructure of 
sandstone is preserved. 
In all ancient theatres 
there were seats of honour 


FIG. 2. THE INSCRIBED PEDESTAL FROM THE SOUTHERN 
END OF THE ORCHESTRA OF THE SALAMIS THEATRE. 


In the theatre of Megalopolis 
the height of the auditorium was calculated to 


of the auditorium. 


75 ft. and the width to 150 ft. Its capacity was 
thus determined to be about 17,000. The Salamis 


the 
orchestra by ———- c. 24 ins. (6 cms.) lower 


than the original level.of the orchestra, and con- 
sisted of lar slabs of hard sandstone 
(Fig. 4). In this passage there are seventeen 


rectangular openings through the 
sandstone slabs set at regular inter. 
vals; they may be associated with a 


will only be established with certainty 
after investigation of the gutter. 
The passage is connected with the two 
stone-paved gangway parodoi through 
which the spectators entered the 
theatre at both extremities of 
the auditorium, walked through the 
passage and found their seats through 
the staircases of the auditorium. 
The level of the orchestra, as 
already mentioned, was originally 
2} ins. (6 cms.) higher than that of 
the passage behind it. Its semi- 
circular border was composed of the 
same sandstone slabs as the passage, 
but the rest was of lime-mortar. It 


had any marble paving. At a later 
period the level of the orchestra was 
raised by about 4 ins. (10 cms.) 
with the addition of a marble paved 
floor above the original floor. A 
broad border of unpaved concrete 
was left as an outer concentric band 
of the orchestra, at the edge of which 
a low screen was built to separate 
the orchestra from the passage behind 
it. Of the marble pavement only a 
few pieces survive, but the impressions 
left by the tiles are clearly 
visible and help to re- 
construct the patterns 
which they formed. These 


East Stoa of the nearby 
Gymnasium. Considering 
that their shape and size 
in both cases is more or 
less the same, and that 
the pavement of the 
Gymnasium was recon- 
structed at a time when 
the theatre was left in 
abandonment, it is legiti- 
mate to suppose that the 
tiles of the Gymnasium 
were taken from the floor 
of the orchestra of the 
theatre. They are of 
various shapes—hexa- 
gonal, rectangular, 

l —and in beauti- 
ful colours—red, green, 
blue, etc. 

At about the centre of 
the orchesiva there are two 
depressions, one circular 
4 ft. 3§ ims. (130 cms.) in 


for distinguished person- ce tisti “J reid {in Latin) diameter and 9 ins. 
ages in the form of thrones = uy AD. “— (3 cms.) in depth, and 
in the central part of the the other lar, 3 ft. 


auditorium and occasionally in the orchestra itself. 
In the Salamis theatre the place of these thrones 
may be detected from a recess in the sixth tier of 
seats in the centre of the auditorium. If we con- 
sider that the height of the stage on which the 
actors performed might have been about 6 ft. 
from the level of the orchestra, then this height 
for the thrones provided perfect acoustic and 
visual conditions. 

Ten rows of staircases, 2 ft. 5} ins. (75 cms.) 
wide, running across the auditorium, divide its 
semi-circle into nine sections. For every tier of 


11} ins. by 3 ft. 44 ins. (120 by 102 cms.) and 4 ins. 
(10 cms.) deep. Here must have been the thymele 
or altar of Dion 

There are two pedestals of grey marble situated 
just within the orchestra and at the extremities 
of the auditorium. They are 2 ft. 9 ins. (85 cms.) 
in height, and the dowel holes on top indicate 
that they supported statues. Both of them 
bear inscriptions in Greek and Latin carved 
at different dates, from the 2nd century B.c 
to about 300 a.p. These will be considered 
at the end of this article. [Continued opposite 
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DESTROYED BY EARTHQUAKE 1600 YEARS AGO: A NEWLY-FOUND THEATRE. 


THE FRONT ROWS OF THE AUDITORIUM, SHOWING THE LIMESTONE SEATS AND THE SEMI-CIRCULAR 


PASSAGE WHICH GIVES ACCESS TO THE GANGWAYS. 


proscenium, 
performed. Its width was c. 19} ft. (6 metres) and its height c. 6} ft. (2 metres). 
In other theatres the spaces between the colonnettes of the facade of the 
proscenium were filled with removable wooden panelling, except one or two 
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WORN WITH THE AUDIENCES OF MANY YEARS, AT THE SOUTHERN 


UDITORIUM. THE PEDESTAL IS THAT SHOWN IN DETAIL IN FIG. 2. 


spaces which contained doors. Though it is too early to express an opinion 
ils in the Salamis theatre, the discovery of parts of a fresco 

painting in a niche may suggest that there must have been some permanent 
i at the intercolumniations of the facade of the proscenium. The 
part of the fresco consists of floral motives in vivid colours. In the 


substructure of the stage several marble statues have been 


[Continued overleaf 
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THE 


ANCIENT SALAMIS, FROM THE AIR: THE THEATRE AND GYMNASIUM. 
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FIG. 6. GREEK AND ROMAN SALAMIS, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF CYPRUS, SEEN FROM THE AIR, WITH THE NEWLY-REVEALED THEATRE IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE GYMNASIUM, WHICH HAS BEEN 


the frons scenae, 
which could have been 
as high as the audi- 
torium as seen in the 
Roman theatres pre- 
served at Orange and 
Aspendos. They must 
have fallen and broken 
at a time when the frons 
scenae collapsed, prob- 
ably after one of the 
earthquakes which 
destroyed the city. They 
include an over-life-size 
nude male marble figure 
(Fig. 11) and three 
smaller female figures 
(Fig. 9): two of the 
latter have been identi- 
fied with Melpomene, 
the Muse of Tragedy (she 
holds a tragic mask in 
her left hand)—Fig. 12 
—and with Mnemosyne, 
the mother of the Muses, 
respectively. Finally, 
there is a statue of 
Apollo (Fig. 10), dressed 
in long robes and hold- 
ing a lyre in his left 
hand. This is the type 
of the so-called Apollo 
Musagetes, leader 
of the Muses. They 
are all [Continued opposite. 


EXCAVATED SINCE 1952, BEYOND. 


THIS SITE LIES ABOUT FOUR MILES FROM FAMAGUSTA. 


(Air photograph by courtesy of the R.A.F., Cyprus.) 


ned 


Continued.] headless but 
otherwise good Roman 
copies of the second 
century A.D. It is not 
yet known how long th 


yield a rich harvest ol 
sculpture. The chrono- 
logy of the theatre wil 
be finally determined 
after the complete exca- 
vation of the stage build 
ing. The semi-circular 
orchestra, however, 
suggests a Roman date 
for it, and the marble 
sculptures so far re 
covered point to the 
2nd century A.D. It is 
possible that this Roman 
theatre succeeded 4 
Hellenistic one, sinc 

[Continued opposite page 


(Left) 
FIG. 7. THE SITE OF THE 
SALAMIS THEATRE BEFORE 


EXCAVATION HAD STARTED. 
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APOLLO AND THE MUSES—THE FIRST 
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Fic. 8. FOUND AMONG THE COLLAPSED RUINS OF THE PROSCENIUM: A MARBLE STATUE 
OF APOLLO MUSAGETES. A ROMAN 2ND-CENTURY COPY OF AN EARLIER ORIGINAL. 


FIG. 10. APOLLO MUSAGETES, THE LEADER OF THE NINE 
MUSES, DRESSED IN A LONG ROBE AND, ORIGINALLY, 
CARRYING A LYRE IN THE LEFT HAND. 


FIG. 11. 


Continued.) a Hellenistic dedicatory “inscription was " discovered on one | 
of the marble pedestals mentioned earlier. Another inscription appearing 
on both pedestals is a dedication in Greek to Commodus during the 9th | 
year of his reign (c. 189 A.D.)—Fig. 2. His name, however, was obliterated, 
probably after the denunciation which followed his assassination in 193 A.D. 
A long Latin inscription appearing on both pedestals mentions a dedication 
by a certain Antistius Sabinus, who was a high-ranking Roman official of the 
province of Cyprus. The dedication is made to Constantius and Maximianus, 


A NAKED MALE FIGURE, UNIDENTIFIED, BUT THE LARGEST 
AND PERHAPS THE BEST OF THE STATUES FOUND. 
LIFE-SIZE—A ROMAN COPY OF THE 2ND CENTU 


LONDON NEWS 


SCULPTURES FROM THE THEATRE. 


FIG. 9. THE THREE FEMALE STATUES FOUND; (CENTRE) MELPOMENE, MUSE OF TRAGEDY 
(LEFT) MNEMOSYNE, THE MOTHER OF THE MUSES; AND AN UNIDENTIFIED FRAGMENT 


FIG. 12. THE BEST PRESERVED OF THE FEMALE STATUES 
MELPOMENE, MUSE OF TRAGEDY. ORIGINALLY HER LEFT 
HAND HELD THE TRAGIC MASK (RIGHT) 


IT IS OVER 


"who were e Carsars. ‘What i is left now is only a , poor relic of the once magnificent 
building. But even as it is, side by side with the other imposing ruins of the 
ancient city, it stands as an eloquent witness of the splendour of ancient Salamis. 
Two of the ancient theatres of Cyprus have so far been excavated. One at 
Soloi, on the North Coast, excavated by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition, and the 
other at Curium, on the South Coast, by the Pennsylvania University Curium 
Expedition. Both these are contemporary with the Salamis theatre, but 
neither can rival the latter in size and splendour. 
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I WAS going to 
write about 
lilacs this week. 


“* free gifts,” as the 
advertising agents say in their tautological way, 





IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN 


UNCOVENANTED MERCIES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


in the of planned cultivation. And 
to 


Country friend whose 


which a garden makes to the gardener. We have 
been presented, out of the blue, with a crop of 


morels. 


The collection of household rubbish being as 
unsatisfactory here as in many country districts, 
we are in the habit of digging, from time to time, 


a large square hole in some unvisited part of 
the paddock, into which the dustbin can be 
emptied, and which is, in due course, covered 
over with soil and turf. Yesterday afternoon 
I was hand-weeding our still very raw-looking 

admiring the flowers on 


ag shoots—L. pardalinum, L. 

L. formosanum are through, but of the others 
there is no sign as yet-—when my wife, crossing 
a part of the paddock which took her past an 
old rubbish pit which had been filled in and 
covered about six months ago, called to me to 
come and look at some extraordinary objects 
which had appeared all over it. I regret to say 
= = of us recognised them. I went to 

and together we examined them—a 

hard, handsome but slightly 


before. (Actually, we must have done, but in 
the dried and unrecognisable form in which 
they are sold in French foodshops and on French 
market stalls.) 


I dug one up and examined the material 
beneath it: I was very iged indeed to find 
the hyphz running densely through a clotted 


may have had their hyphz down into the last 
rubbish which had been thrown into the pit, the 
dried must from the cider press: we have stopped 
using that on the compost heaps owing to the 
forest of apple 
compost later; the germ of the pips 


which spring up in the 
does not seem 
to be destroyed by the heat of either fermentation 


Green grasshopper. 


NURTURED ON THE TIMES (CHARRED) AND THE PULP FROM A CIDER 
PRESS: MORELS (MORCHELLA ESCULENTA), WHICH APPEARED IX 
MR. HYAMS’ PADDOCK AS AN “ UNCOVENANTED BLESSING.” THE LARGER 

IS 9 INS. TALL. (Photograph by Douglas Weaver.) 


our heap of poplar-bark fibre, which we were 
trying in lieu of peat, produced a spectacular 


they persuad 
gardener, but a plantsman 










We have never risen to the heights of a West 

presented him 
with a magnificently coloured, 6-in. caterpillar 
with a hook on its tail, captured in the potato 
plot: it was the larva of a Death’s Head Hawk- 
moth. But a boy who used to earn a little pocket 
money by “‘ working ” here on Saturday mornings 
did come running to us one day with a most 
beautiful insect which turned out to be the Great 
And, as I wrote last week, 





crop of pink and cream myxomycetes. 





or composting. But there is no doubt that most 


of the fungi, some of which were 9 ins. tall and 
6 ins. through the widest part of the corky, folded 
“soil” of 


and pitted caps, were growing on a 
burnt newspapers. 


We were going to have coffee with a naturalist 
friend after dinner that evening, and it was he who, 
delighted with our find, identified the fungi as 
the morille of French gastro- 
nomy, the morel which was formerly much eaten 
in England, but which, our friend told us, he had 
oniy once before seen growing in this country 


Morchella esculenta, 


— the past twenty years. Our 

are confined strictly to the 5-ft. 
— of the rubbish pit top. Consul- 
ting the Penguin “‘ Edible Fungi,” by 


or, in other cases, “ blackish grey to 
brown.” Ours were of the more 
sombrely coloured kind. I entertained 
the fancy that this might be because 
they were growing on The Times; I 


The garden, too, has from time to time pre- 
sented us with agreeable or charming plants for 
no labour of ours: the primroses and violets on the 
bank are in that category, but since they come 
every year, we take them for granted. But the 
same bank has suddenly started to produce blue- 
bells, which never grew there before. 
of years ago our gardener was scything the long 
grass of the shrubbery after the many-coloured 
cowslips, oxslips, and naturalised polyanthus 
had died down, when he drew our attention to an 
unfamiliar plant, two or three quite tall spikes of 


out to be Epipactis 
latifolia, one of the 
helleborines. The white one is not uncommon round 














these parts, in beech woods; but we had not seen 
this one before. 
encouraged us to transplant into its neighbour- 
hood‘some pseudo-corms of lizard orchis collected 
on the banks of the Dordogne, where this splendid 
orchid is very common. 
to say about that operation in June or July: the 


It has flourished since, and 


I shall have something 
pseudo-corms are sending up foliage. 


Another of these pleasant surprises was pro- 
duced by our asparagus bed, when it was new. 
We knew that we could not cut asparagus from 
it for three years, but as it turned out this did 
not mean that we got nothing from it. The bed 
was made in the traditional, not the modern, 
manner, with a vast quantity of farmyard 
manure. The reward of this hard labour was a fine 
crop of very good mushrooms, which persisted in 
the bed for the three waiting years and ry 
failed to appear after the bed had started 
yield asparagus of edible size and in aie 


Of the flowers which come to us for neither 
labour nor money paid, the most spectacular, 
here, is the hag-taper, or Moth Mullein, Verbascum 
blatiaria, From six to a dozen of these stately 
and beautiful plants appear in various parts of 
the garden every year, each solitary, plants very 
much of “ garden quality ’’ and only less hand- 
some than the species one sees in the Dordogne 
country, which is a beautifully ig plant 
like a many-branched candelabrum. Ignoring 
the fact that these wild verbascums obviously 
prefer to grow each by itself, I collected seeds, 
one year, raised them in a box, and planted the 
seedlings out in a bigclump. The whole lot went 
down to a rust disease when they were about 
4 ft. tall. 


One of the advantages of having been born 
and bred a cockney is that things which, to a 
countryman, are barely noticed commonplaces, 


never cease to be objects of wonder and pleasure 


to the adoptive countryman. 
thing unexpected happens to give us pleasure of 


Every year some- 


A couple 


a kind which does not pall. There was the time 
when we discovered a brilliant green light glowing 
in the garden, on one of the paths: it was only 
a “‘ glow-worm,” one of those larve which produce 
light, but it was astonishingly powerful, so that 
one was almost afraid to handle it. There was the 
time when, going out after dark to deal with a 
wasps’ nest whose citizens were robbing us of 
pounds of grapes and autumn strawberries every 
day, the beam of my electric lantern lit on a pair 
of hedgehogs standing nose to nose in silent 
conversation and who, indifferent to me and my 
lamp, remained so for as long as I cared to watch 

them. There was the time when, 
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can think of four or five p 

which, by the same token, would give 
rise to the “ochraceous yellow”’ sort. 
Mr. Ramsbottom also says that morels 
have been noted “on charred paper, 
rubbish, and apple pulp from cider 
factories.’ In our pit they had all 


favoured medium? I have never seen 
morels in the parish—or anywhere 
else for that matter. And our naturalist 
friend seemed to think they are rare. 


Such incidents as this give to 


gardening that touch of surprise which 
can not, of course, be one of the pleasures 
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ng in the shrubbery, my 
hand idly picked up a pad of 
dried grass, and uncovered a nest 
of leaf-cutter bees, thereby solving 
the mystery of the circular cuts 
which were appearing in the leaves 
of some of our lilacs, but forgiving 
the culprits in the pleasure I took 
in the beautiful regularity and old 
ivory colour of the large grub- 
cells these creatures had made 
with the stolen material as a 
foundation. 


The one garden surprise which 
every gardener should be on the watch 
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vine. True, this mutant form turned 
out to be quite worthless, but perhaps 
next time. . . . 
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SOME GREAT DRAWINGS 
FROM OXFORD. 


THE 


May 21, 1960 


THE CHRIST CHURCH 
COLLECTION : 


DESIGN FOR A CEILING BY GEORG PENCZ (1500-1550): A ROOF 

BUILDING OPERATION DRAWN BY A CONTEMPORARY OF DURER. ‘ 
3 6 

Cumendees Shelia “ A FEMALE NUDE KNEELING,” BY REMBRANDT (1606-1689). 

THE EXHIBITION IS IN AID OF THE CHRIST CHURCH UNITED 

CLUBS, KENNINGTON. (Pen and bistre and wash: 9 by 5} ins.) 


“STUDIES OF BIRDS” BY GIOVANNI DA UDINE (1487-1564), 
WHO WAS A PUPIL OF RAPHAEL. 
(Pen and water-colour: 10 by 7 ins.) 


“ HEAD OF A WOMAN,” BY ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO 


“ HEAD OF THE VIRGIN,” BY BARTOLOMMEO MONTAGHA 
(1450-1523): A STUDY FOR THE ALTAR PIECE IN THE 
BRERA, MILAN. (Black chalk: 11} by 8} ins.) 


These superb drawings come from the Exhibition 
of Paintings and Drawings from Christ Church, 
Oxford, which opened at the Matthiesen Gallery, 
142, New Bond Street, on April 27. The Exhibi- 
tion, which is held in aid of the Christ Church 


“A MAX IN A TUNIC FASTENING HIS BELT,” BY 
DAVIDE GHIRLANDAIO (1452-1525). 
(Pen and brush and brown ink on blue paper: 8} by 4 ins.) 


(1435-1488): A SUPERB DRAWING. 
(Black chalk washed over with white: 16} by 12j ins.) 


Continued.| General John Guise. In 1828 the Hon. 
W. T. H. Fox-Strangways > +4 a@ group of 
early Masters and in 1897 Miss d 


belonged to Walter Savage Landor. 

drawings help to illustrate the magnificence of 
the Collection, which has only been shown to a 
wider public once before in—1878-9 at the 
Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery. 


“ VIEW OF SAN GIORGIO IN VELABRO IN ROME,” BY GASPAR DUGHET (1615-1675): A STRIKING 


“A COUPLE MAKING MUSIC IN A LANDSCAPE” (SCHOOL OF 
STUDY OF LIGHT AND BUILDINGS. (Pen and ink and brown wash on blue paper: 7 by 11} ins.) 


APPEALING DRAWING. (Pen and ink, on paper prepared with red chalk: ‘ty itgan) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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) gether as we are by now to a quiet, 
exhibition of Old Master 
Drawings at ae Colnaghi's at about this time of year, 
I dare say if, for some reason or other, it was 
abandoned, quite a number of people would sit 
down and write sorrowful letters of complaint to 
the Management. Not every devotee of the arts 
has yet become enamoured of early drawings which, 
in the main, though not invariably, are studies for 
pictures painted later, not ends in themselves. 
But the secret of the popularity 
of these shows among the elect 
year after year resides partly, I 
think, in their range, w 
includes the very famous and 
expensive yet does not ignore 
the modestly obscure. I mean, 
while everyone has heard of 
Rembrandt, and most of Hubert 
Robert, few indeed, least of all 
myself, know anything at all of 
Jacques Dumont, called The 
Roman, represented here by an 
engaging red chalk drawing of a 
young man leaning on a chair. 
Yet Dumont was a considerable 
figure in his day; his portrait 
was painted in pastel by Latour 
and can be seen in the Louvre, 
and this particular drawing—the 
one in the exhibition—is a — 
for a figure in the large portrai 
group in the Louvre, A pee om 
(Dumont was born in 1700, died 
in 1781), representing Madame ~~] 
Mercier, nurse of Louis XV, pig 
surrounded by her family. 


os 
- > =. 





But eye-catching and 
wholly charming though this 
is, one returns more than once 
to a miniature ascribed to 
the School of Andrea Mantegna 
“Christ mourned at the 
Sepulchre,” in which I should 
imagine even a Hottentot 
with no conception of the 
subject would recognise a 
universal sorrow—a miniature 
which no doubt a good many 


having been in the John 
Walter collection in a recent 
London sale. returns 
also, and inevitably, to the 
few scribbles by Rembrandt, 
in this exhibition, to be dated 
early in the great man’s 
career, when he was thirty, 
was well on the way up 
the ladder of success and 
had not yet reached either 
bankruptcy or his finest hours. 
It is extraordinary how these 
very small experimental 


the gallery with music. 


Among less famous names 

that of the 16th-century 
artist Luca Cambiaso is represented 
by an engaging study of Puéti in the Clouds, 
and, among the 17th-century Dutchmen, there is 
Herman Saftleven with a view of the ramparts 
of a town, possibly Utrecht, and Anthonie 
Waterloo, who is sometimes very close to Jacob 
van Ruysdael, with a Woodland Scene in coloured 
chalks; there is also a curious precise drawing by 
the engraver de Gheyn, a pupil of the better-known 
Hendrick Goltzius; this represents a woman seated 
at a spinning-wheel, with an inscription below in 
the artist’s hand which seems to show that the 
girl was a servant in his household. The inscrip- 
tion roughly is “‘ This is our cross-eyed Trien, and 
lest the pen should be indiscreet and show her 
squint, I have drawn her like this” (i.c., in profile), 
and a very cheerful, buxom girl he shows her to 


. “SHIPPING IN A CALM,” BY WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE THE YOUNGER (1633-1707). 
APPEARS IN THE EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AT COLNAGHI'S WHICH ARE SHOWING UNTIL MAY 28. 





AN OLD MASTER DRAWINGS EXHIBITION. 


have been. That fine 18th-century Venetian 
draughtsman, Domenico Tiepolo, whose reputation 
is inevitably overshadowed by that of his wonderful 
father G. Bend far something of his achievement 
go this summer to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
—is represented by a splendid drawing dated 1791 
“The School,” compounded about equally of 
charm and caricature, one of many of a similar 
type s around the world and among the most 
delightful examples of his very distinctive vision 
of that elegantly decaying world. 


. And that brings one to our own more robust, 


more varied observer of the human comedy, 
Thomas Rowlandson, with his odd mixture of 


(Pen and brown ink over black chalk: 16} by 11} ins.) 





FIG. 2. “QUTSIDE THE POST HOUSE AT LOOEN NEAR GHENT,” BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). THIS IS ONE 
OF THE DRAWINGS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE BY FRANK DAVIS. 
(Water-colour: 10} by 16} ins.) 


sturdy common sense, off-beat humour and immac- 
ulate spacing. ere are two by him in this 
exhibition, the one trivial in subject, the other a 
straightforward landscape with undertones of 
wry wit, each an example of brilliant draughtsman- 
ship. The first—too simple for words—shows a 
sketchily drawn woman playing a harpsichord in 
the background while a man and a woman sprawl 
at each end of a sofa soundly asleep in the fore- 
ground; a composition of two diagonals, and as 

t and pungent as the neatest of Ogden Nash 
epigrams. The second is a beautifully conceived 
water-colour “ Outside the Post House at Looen 
near Ghent” (Fig. 2), probably, by comparison 
with a dated drawing made near Boulogne now 
in a Boston collection, done during a visit to 
the Continent in 1787, when Rowlandson was 





THIS GENTLE DRAWING 


thirty-one and still had forty years of uninterrupted 
cheerful work before him. After all that can and 
has been said about his lazy formula for trees— 
and it is true that they all look much the same 
whatever their species, which can be disconcerting 
to some is superb understanding of 
perspective and his uncanny feeling for the 
gestures and individual eccentricities of man, 
woman, horse and dog, make it easy to forgive 
him for being neither a Gainsborough nor a 
Constable. 


And, now, as I sit back and think about it, 
the fact that he can be mentioned in the same 
sentence as these two is some measure of his 

stature. In this drawing there 

i is, in spite of its general ne Am 

oes sion of quiet somnolence, a 
wonderful variety of incident, 

and few men have been gifted 

: with such invention and the 

4 ee power to make men and animals 
live by a mere flick of the brush. 
In this drawing—to note only 
a few touches—there is the finely 
observed the man 


on his hip; and who could draw 

two such convincing mongrels 

as this pair further to the right ? 

And note the four buxom ladies 

playing cards at the table before 

, the inn—how the one on the 
Bo« right leans back in her chair— 
you can almost hear it creak 

beneath her weight! And then, 

ing above the wall are the 

heads and arms of two people 

» watching the game; they are very 
minor characters indeed, yet they 
are not cardboard accessories, 
but flesh and blood personages 
possessing substance and 
avoirdupois, and I swear you 
can hear them making un- 
flattering remarks about the 
play of the woman whose 
cards are visible to them. 
From such minute details, 
trivial and lowbrow, wholly 
despicable by the standards 
of those bright apostles of the 
millennium who make collages 
out of newspapers, quilts, old 
boots and what are known 
technically as “ rediscovered 
objects,” stick them all to- 
gether and call the result a 
picture—from all these care- 
fully and wittily observed 
things, disciplined and com- 


with enormous skill, 


Dear me! How this vivacious, 

wling, chucker-under- 
the - chin - of - barmaids artist 
stimulates the flow of 
ink ! 


Let us, for a moment at 
least, be more serious. There 
are two first-class shipping 
pieces by William van de 
Velde the Younger: one “The Dutch Fleet 
going to anchor off shore,” the other “‘ Shipping 
in a Calm” (Fig. 1), which it is pleasant to 
welcome in the year 1960, the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the Restoration of Charles II, 
because clever heartless scamp though Charles 
no doubt was, he had the good sense to employ 
the two Van de Veldes, father and son; | 
trust the recording Angel has put that down 
to the credit side of his account. Among 
distinguished English drawings I would draw 
attention to Thomas Girtin’s Ruined Abbey 
What might not that young man have accom- 
plished had he lived beyond the age of 27? 
His death was no less a disaster than that of 
Bonington, who died twenty-six years later at 
the same age. 
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PAINTINGS OF THE BARBIZON SCHOOL: 
AN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


“LA VALLEE,” BY THEODORE ROUSSEAU (1812-1867): A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE PAINTED IN “ LE CHATEAU,” BY ANTOINE CHINTREUIL (1616-1873): A WORK BY THIS SELF-TAUGHT ARTIST 
HILLY COUNTRY BETWEEN 1630 AND 1835. « (Paper on canvas: 10} by 14) ins.) REMARKABLE FOR ITS SENSITIVITY OF FEELING. (Canvas: 23) by 39j ins.) 


vr — é Ne = 


“LE PETIT VILLAGE,” BY CHARLES FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY (1817-1878), WHO HAS HERE “LES PREMIERS PAS,” BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET (1814-1875): A DELIGHTFUL STUDY OF A CHILD 
CAPTURED THE PEACE OF A FRENCH VILLAGE. (Canvas: 7} by 9%} ins.) BEING TAUGHT TO WALK BY ITS PARENTS. (Water-colour on paper: 10) by 14) ins.) 


or 


“CREPUSCULE A BARBIZON,” BY THEODORE ROUSSEAU: A DELICATE TWILIGHT SCENE “ PATURAGE AU BORD DE RIVIERE,” BY CHARLES FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY: ANOTHER PAINTING IN THE 
WITH A NEW MOON RISING OVER A PASTORAL LANDSCAPE. (Panel: 16} by 25} ins.) EXHIBITION AT THE HAZLITT GALLERY. (Panel: 21) by 37 ins.) 


The Hazlitt Gallery has done a great deal to spread a tt 1858; the father stretches out his hands for his child to toddle to 
its mother holds it firmly. Van Gogh, who owed so much to Millet, 
i is and used it in a painting also called “‘ Les Premiers Pas,"’ which he 
in 1890. Daubigny, who is one of the greatest of the school, is also 

in both “ Le Petit Village " and “ Paturage au Bord de Riviére,”’ 
water and his skill in painting it can be seen. Daubigny did much 


ir 


i 


perth 


self-taught and his 
learn for himself. 
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VERY year in every garden is enacted a drama 
worthy to rank with the exploits of St. George 
with the dragon or any other knightly adventure 
in which good triumphs over evil and the beautiful 
damsel is rescued from the villain. In this case, 
the beautiful damsel is usually a favourite rose- 
bush, the villain is an aphid, and the knight in 
shining armour is the ladybird (the bird of Our 
Lady). Our forefathers would appear to have 
recognised, without any scientific knowledge to 
aid them, that here was a drama. The ladybird 
beetle, sometimes wrongly named the ladybug, 
has been endowed with a variety of names, and 
there is a diversity of folk-lore surrounding it, 
sufficient to enrich this humble insect 
with an aura of romance. 

Aphides are a group of small insects 
also, and they can quite properly be 
described as bugs, for they have 
in sucking the juices of plants and in 
driving the conscientious gardener to 
distraction. They also have many alter- 
native names, that of plant-lice being the 
most appropriate, although entomologic- 
ally they are not lice. The best-known 
aphid is perhaps that known as greenfly, 
which attacks roses and other cherished 
plants. 

If aphides have any outstanding 
characteristic other than their ability to 
suck the life-blood of plants it is their 
capacity for increasing their numbers, 
and of doing so within a very short space 
of time. One day in spring we see the 
rambler rose on the corner of the house 
showing the greatest promise of a heavy 
display of flowers. A few days later its 
leaves are curled and withered and the 
flowers are stillborn in the bud. We say 
“the blight has struck it,” using the 
words in much the same spirit as our 
ancestors called down a murrain on each 
other. We also remember that a few 
days ago an east wind blew on 
that corner of the house. Vaguely 
we picture a blight (organism 
undefined) carried on the wind 
from we know not whence to 
plague us. A hand-lens, or a 
good reading-glass, and a few 
minutes’ patience will reveal the 
truth of it. 

The curse, the blight, the 
murrain or the plague, call it 
what you will, is none other than 
our old friend the aphid. The 
strong glass will show it on the 
leaves of the rose, and here is 
the story of how they got there 
and what they are doing now. 
In the preceding autumn, the 
stock of aphides died off as the 
cold weather approached. There 
were males and females among 
them, and these mated and 
females laid their eggs on the 
branches and trunks of certain 
trees, eggs capable of surviving 
the frosts and the cold winds. 
With the warm days of spring 
the eggs hatched, and from each 
egg came out a female aphid, as 
if Nature had forgotten that it 
takes two sexes to keep a species 
in being. But the sequel shows 
there is no mistake. 

Each female is wingless and 
remains more or less at the point 
where she was hatched, but she proceeds to give 
birth to numerous progeny, some of which have 
wings and some of which are wingless, and she 
does so by what is known as parthenogenesis, or 
virgin-birth. The wingless progeny, as soon as 
they. are grown to full size, themselves start to 
produce offspring parthenogenetically, both winged 
and wingless aphides. So there are now two kinds: 
those that must remain where they are and those 
with wings that can fly, or can be carried on the 
wind, whether it comes from the east or any other 
quarter of the compass. Those that remain where 





“ ENEMY NO. 1 TO THE APHIDES ”: 
THEY ARE USUALLY COLOURED IN SOME COMBINATION OF RED, YELLOW OR BLACK, WHICH CONFERS ON THEM 
IMMUNITY FROM ATTACK. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


CESS 


LADYBIRDS TIP THE BALANCE. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


they are constitute a source of infestation, the 
winged forms are the means of infestation. 

This parthenogenesis continues throughout the 
summer. The rate at which new generations are 
born varies with the weather. When it is warm the 
rate of increase is accelerated, and in a fortnight 
of good weather one aphid may have produced 
1,500 descendants. Anyone fond of statistics will 
soon realise that it takes very few winter eggs to 
produce millions of aphides in the course of a 
summer season, nor will fail to understand why 
a rose-tree that appears to have no aphides on it 





A LADYBIRD RESTING ON A PRIMROSE FLOWER. IN THIS ARTICLE DR. BURTON 
DESCRIBES HOW THE LADYBIRD “CATCHES THE APHIDES, THE PLANT-LICE THAT, LEFT cure. 


UNCHECKED, COULD DEVASTATE VEGETATION.” 





one day will be obviously infested a week or so 
later. Then, in the autumn a change takes place. 
Just before all the season’s greenfly die off, the 
remaining females give birth to'both males and 
females. These mate, the females lay fertilised 
eggs, and the cycle begins all over again the 
following spring. 

Were such a process of multiplication to go 
unchecked the result could not be otherwise than 
disastrous, but there are natural checks, and the 
most important of these is the ladybird. There 
are many species of ladybird, differing in size and 


LADYBIRDS, SEEN HERE SUNNING THEMSELVES ON YOUNG NETTLE LEAVES. 











in the number of spots on their wing-cases, but 
all are patterned in some combination of the colours 
red, yellow and black. These have become known 
as warning colours, because we find that most 
animals that are venomous or are unpalatable to 
the taste are either red, black or yellow or some 
combination of these, and those that have such 
colours are apt to be left severely alone, a remark that 
is especially applicable to those of unpalatable taste. 
ybirds are, therefore, left free to prey upon 
the aphides, to produce their offspring and generally 
build up the hosts that shall decimate the ranks 
of the plague. The larval ladybird is black with 
yellow spots, moving about quickly over 
the foliage, and carrying a pair of sickle. 
shaped jaws. It has been said that 
such a larva, as well as the adult lady- 
bird, will consume some fourteen times 
its own bulk of aphides in a day. 
Whether this incredible figure is justi- 
fied is difficult to say, but there can 
be little doubt that the appetites of the 
ladybird and its larva are enormous. It 
can, however, only begin to be effective 
when the aphid populations have built 
up, for the ladybird must depend upon 
abundance of food to find the energy to 
produce its own offspring. There is 
always, therefore, a lag between the time 
that the aphides first appear in numbers 
and the time their predators build up in 
sufficient numbers to cope with them. 

To give all the credit to ladybirds 
would be to create a false impression. 
They are enemy No. 1 to the aphides, but 
there are others. Birds account for many, 
especially the smaller insectivorous birds 
that in winter spend so much time search- 
ing the crevices of bark. They kill them 
in the egg state, a process which justifies 
the saying that prevention is better than 
Another common enemy of the 
plant-lice is the hover-fly, the living 
helicopter that deceives us 
into believing it to be a bee ora 
wasp as it hangs stationary in the 
air with wings buzzing. It also is 
coloured with yellow bands, gain- 
ing protection from this by its 
unintentional mimicry of the 
venom-carrying bees and wasps. 
It is the larve of the hover-fly 
that eat the aphides. These larve 
have been aptly described as 
“looking like a tiny elephant 
trunk wandering about 
independently. 

There are wasps, known as 
ichneumon-flies, that lay their 
eggs in the bodies of aphicdes. 
The grubs hatching out devour 
the internal parts of the aphid, 
leaving only the dry husk. 
Lacewing flies also throw their 
weight into the battle. Their 
larv@ are so voracious that they 
would probably devour each 
other on hatching but for the 
fact that the eggs which en- 
gender them are on long silken 
stalks. In this way, each larva 
on hatching must climb down 
to the surface of the leaf and 
be far away before any of its 
brothers or sisters emerge. 

Some biologists deny that 
there is such a thing as the 
Balance of Nature. Certainly 
it is an idea that is difficult to define exactly 
or to find examples to illustrate satisfactorily. 
Plant-lice and their enemies come as near as 
anything to being the perfect example of such a 
balance, which is more an uneasy equilibrium 
than a perfect balance. In this, we have on the 
one hand an insect that profits from an easy 
living and a tremendous rate of multiplication, 
but is beset by enemies which, in the main, 


themselves enjoy immunity from attack and 
have tremendous appetites. Aphides can, there- 
fore, be temporary piagues and no more. 
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AT THE SERVICE TO COMMEMORATE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE: THE CEREMONY OF HANDING OVER THE LAMP. 


Every year on the anniversary of Florence Nightingale’s birthday a com- 
memoration service is held in All Souls’, Langham Place. The service, 
which is held under the auspices of the National Florence Nightingale 
Memorial Committee of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, includes the 
Ceremony of the Lamp. To symbolise the spirit of service which was 
inspired by the work of Florence Nightingale, the Lamp is brought forward 
to the chancel by a staff nurse, preceded by a procession of twenty student 


nurses. She hands it to a sister, who hands it to a matron, who then hands it 
to the clergy. It is this scene which is drawn by Mrs. Pannett. This 
year’s service was attended by Princess Alexandra on May 12. The National 
Memorial Committee also maintains and administers the Florence Nightingale 
House, a residence in the Cromwell Road, where forty-six nurses live while 
they are attending advanced and specialist studies at the Royal College of 
Nursing and other institutions; and it provides scholarships. 


Specially drawn for “ The Illustrated London News" by Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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O) N? doubt there are astonishing, un- 
imagined connections between a 
Shakespearean chronicle, a drama of a Belfast 
shipyard, a musical comedy about beatniks in the 
Isles of Greece (“where Delos rose and Phoebus 
sprung”) and Anton Chekhov's “ The Cherry 
Orchard.” But I shall be unadventurous enough 
not to search for them. My next play is to be a 
tic hy of wrence of Arabia, so 
you will gather that these are nights of the variety 
that never fails to cheer an ardent play-fancier. 





Here I begin with “ Richard the Second” at 
the Old Vic: a direct enough statement that 
returns me, in wistful memory, to those nights of 
1934 when Maurice Evans was the most moving 
Richard in my _ recollection—the artist-king 
(the Montague-Benson reading), spoken with an 
extraordinary concentrated force. Evans felt 
every word. I ber him ially in “ We 
are amazed,” Richard’s last desperate avowal of 
divine right; in the parting from the Queen (with 
that lingering note on “ last living leave ’’), and 
in the flinging gesture at 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 

The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne . .. 


It was with Richard that Evans would later 
triumph in the United States, there to be lost for 
ever to the West End stage. I have always beeri 
grateful for the chance to go again and again 
while he was still visible in Waterloo Road. 





Every new Richard the Second, like every 
Hamlet, must offer something to remember. Alec 
McCowen has now followed John Justin in the Val 
May production that I 
have already reviewed at 
length on this page, Mr. 
Justin, as I suggested at 
the time, presented 
a weakling whose im- 
agination was forever 
outrunning the moment, 
sending outriders to scour 
into the future. Mr. 
McCowen is more of an 
arrogant, bitterly tor- 
mented egotist, baffled by 
every new turn of fate, 
and half-dazed with grief. 
Few Richards can have 
been more vulnerable 
than this: I shall re- 
member his frenzied cry 
at hearing, upon the 
Welsh shore, of the loss 
of Bushy and Green. 
It is a consistent portrait 
and again, one's only 
regret is the want of 
music: to-day’s Richards 


are actors first, speakers “LANDLORD OF ENGLAND ART THOU, AND NOT KING”: THE DYING JOHN OF GAUNT (ROBERT HARRIS) SPEAKING HIS 
ALEC McCOWEN) IN THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF THE SHAKESPEARE HISTORY. 


second. 


The production, with its sullen glooms, con- 
tinues to grasp the mind. Moreover, it continues 
to be a joy to listen to the phrasing of the uncles, 
Robert Harris’s John of Gaunt, speaking for 
England with music at the close, and Walter Hudd’s 
Edmund of York, never letting the baffled old 
Man escape, as some actors have allowed him to 
escape, inte easy comedy. Shakespeareans should 
be intensely grateful to the Old Vic; there, with 
no sort of exhibitionism, are some of the produc- 
tions of our period most likely—when the tumult 
and the shouting is over—to stay in the records. 


Similarly, the Midlands have every cause to 
be grateful to the Birmingham Repertory 


A NUMBER OF THINGS. 


By J. C. TREWIN, 


Cherry Orchard’’ has an unexampled bitter- 
sweet wistfulness, and I do not want it to 
be disturbed by an insistence upon comic 
mannerism, on this idiosyncratic quirk or the 
other. “ Beshrew thee, cousin,” says Richard, 
the artist-king (a conception not now in favour), 
“Beshrew thee... which didst lead me forth 


Of that sweet way I was in to despair!’ Mr. 
Hepton, at Birmingham, has held a just balance: 
his handling of the play’s fine embroidery of 
speech and silence is always sure, and one or two 
performances — those especially of Elizabeth 
Spriggs, a Ranevsky of much style and feeling, 





FROM EUGENE IONESCO’S “RHINOCEROS”—PRODUCED BY 
ORSON WELLES—AT THE ROYAL COURT: BERENGER (SIR 
LAURENCE OLIVIER,LEFT) AND MR. BUTTERFLY (MILES MAL- 
LESON) IN THE OFFICE SCENE FROM THIS MOST INTERESTING 
PLAY ABOUT THE HERD INSTINCT AT WORK IN MODERN 
CIVILISATION. (Photograph by Zee Dominic.) 





and Arthur Pentelow’s Gayev, are never out of the 
mood. Mr. Pentelow keeps Gayev’s billiards 
“tic” under control without turning it, as so 
many actors have done, into an obtrusive 
decoration. ; 


To me “ The Golden Touch,” at the Piccadilly, 
was a familiar title. It called up a play by Patric 
Dickinson that I had met just a year before, a 
symbolic fantasy (in a modern setting) that had a 
poet’s delight in words. This was by no means 
the piece of the same name that turned up at the 
Piccadilly: a musical play by Julian More, with 
music by James Gilbert, that (let me quote) took 











place “on the island of Nixos, off the 
Greek mainland, and aboard Calypso II, 
a yacht owned by Armenian shipping magnate, 
Krikor Atagian.” 





Certainly a fresh musical comedy setting 
though the isles of Greece (“‘ where burning Sappho 
loved and sung”) came up oddly on the West 
End stage. Mr. More’s island was occupied by a 
colony of beatniks. Around them there -was some 
kind of plot, though Olympus knows what it was 
all about. Now and then we had a blithe scene, 
especially those in the presence of Bishop rede of 
Nixos, who bore a not kable 
to another Eastern Mediterranean dignitary. But 
what mattered most in this Greek island was its 
dancing. For this it seemed that ocean poised it 
as a flower, though what Flecker would have made 
of the beatnik-dancers, amusingly and athletically 
choreographed by Paddy Stone, I have no very 
clear idea. Still, the dances exhilarated, and they 
proved again the theatrical flair of Michael Codron, 
who presented the piece. 





Sergio Franchi, Evelyne Ker (as the head 
beatnik, a millionaire’s daughter) and Gordon 
Boyd sang Mr. Gilbert’s brisk songs with enthu- 
siasm; Cec Linder behaved as Big Business tycoons 
usually behave on the stage; and I wished that 
we had had more chances to meet Patricia Laffan. 
The trouble in a friendly night was the plot. It 
is always useful to know what is going on, and 
here it was not very easy either to know or to 
bother. Instead, and happily, on with the dance! 
Almost the best thing in the evening was a pro- 
gramme noteon Julian More's career which included 

the agreeable entry: 


-- He also played the lead 


in Julian Slade’s first 
musical “ Bang Goes the 
Meringue.” Previously a 


departmertal manager in 
a bank-note printing 
factory, he wrote his first 
professional writing assign- 
ment, “Puss in Red-Riding- 
Breeches,”” at the Water- 
gate Theatre in 1951. 


Why not a musical play 
about a bank-note- 
printing factory ? 


“Over the Bridge,” 
of which I must write 
an obituary notice, was 
a straight play about 
a Belfast shipyard, with 
Trade Union convolutions 
and religious bigotry. 
A group of Ulster players 
(with a very good per- 
formance of a sly authori- 
tarian by J. G. Devlin) 
presented it, and it went 
hopefully to the Princes Theatre. Clearly, its 
dramatist, Sam Thompson, knew the world he 
described; and I feel that something might have 
been made of the play if it had been cut and con- 
centrated. As it was, Mr. Thompson had tried 
in the first half to cram in too much detail which 
burdened rather fhan helped, and it was not until 
mob-law governed the stage in a fierce little scene 
during the second half that the play really lived. 
Then it lived indeed, though one scene was hardly 
enough to keep it in sustained performance. I 
was worried by the use, in a divided set, of two 
revolving hutches which had a cramping effect 
upon the major scenes. The idea—these hutches 

were moved in our sight—was to save 





Theatre which has never permitted itself 
to be distracted by the gusts of transient 
fashion, or to get worked up over in- 
essentials. It merely does its work, and 
does it finely. I have just been much 
impressed by “The Cherry Orchard” 
in Bernard Hepton’s production: the 
theatre’s tribute at the Anton Chekhov 
centenary. To-day we are told constantly 
that the people in this piece should not be 
sentimentalised. But there seems to me 
to be a confusion of thought here between 
the wistful and the sentimental. ‘“ The 





“THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK” 

Joba Mortimer's play, with Margaret Leighton and original cast. (May 16.) 
“TWELFTH NIGHT” (Stratiord-upon-Avon).—Eric Porter as Malvolio, 

Dorothy Tutin as Viola, and Max Adrian as Feste in Peter Hall's production. 

(May 17.) 

e ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD ” 


“THE SPORT OF MY MAD MOTHER ” Hampstead 
formed by the Bristol Old Vie Theatre School. (May 19.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(St. Martin’s).—Transference of 


(Sadler's Wells).—A new version of 
Dunn, directed by Wendy Toye, 


Theatre Club).—Per- 


time; but the drop-curtain still seems 
to me to be a useful and not yet outmoded 
device. 


Postscript: There will be much sym 
pathy with all concerned (Peter Bridge, 
the impresario, Andrew Cruickshank, 
the leading actor, and their associates) 
on the withdrawal of “Inherit the 
Wind” from the St. Martin’s Theatre. 
It was a fine play, magnificently 
acted: and sympathy is inadequate 
compensation .... 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


AJUDGE AT THE HAGUE: THE LATE ; A WOTED SAILOR: THE LATE 
SIR HERSCH LAUTERPACHT. 3 AND VICE-ADML. SIR. A. MORSE 

3 } Vice-Admiral Sir Anthony 

Morse, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., died 





of sixty-seven. He had a dis- 
tinguished record in both wars, 
ome his first decoration at 

He retired in 1946 
and _ promoted next year to 
Vice-Admiral on the retired list. 


KILLED IN A CAR CRASH IN FRANCE: THE LATE ALY KHAN, : A FAMOUS PHILANTHROPIST AND WORLD BENEFACTOR: THE 
i THE FAMOUS RACING OWNER AND FATHER OF THE AGA KHAN. » LATE MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., THE MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 
Aly Khan died in a car crash on May 12 near Paris at the ; Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., som of the founder of the 
; e of forty-eight. His father, the late Aga Khan, was one i famous Rockefeller fortunes and whose son is the 
} of the richest men in the world, and from him Al Governor of New York, died in Tucson, Arizona, on 
| inherited both wealth and a love of horse-racing. i aged eighty-six. his many gifts were the site for 
became the present Aga Khan on the death of his father. the United Nations the reconstruction of Williams- 
He did much work for the i Muslims. i then set burg and the building of the Rockefeller Center in New York. 


~ 





€et: 
«< 


te 
KILLED IN AN ACCIDENT AT SIL’ 2 MR. WILFRID ANDREWS (RIGHT) PRESENTING THE DEWAR TROPHY KILLED DURING A RACE IN BELGIUM: THE LATE MR. DAVID 
TO LORD NUFFIELD AT THE R.A. CLUB ON MAY 9. BRITISH MOTOR-CYCLIST. 


Club in London 
most po ly RH British rider, Sid Sawford, in a 500 c.c. international race. 
‘oduction of the Morris Mini-Minor and Austin 7 cars. The Chadwick had previously come second in the 350 c.c. 
tophy bears the name of Mr. Alex Issigonis, who designed event, riding the fastest lap. Hs She ted teen tagecied ext 
later drove in the successful Vanwall team. the revolutionary new cars. six weeks and his wife saw the accident. 
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DEMONSTRATING CHILDREN AND AN 
UNVEILING: A MISCELLANY OF NEWS ITEMS 


eo - ” 
. eg 
i ee 
ANEW AND INTERESTING ADDITION TO AN AQUARIUM ON CONEY ISLAND: A 12-FT. WHALE, WHICH WAS RESCUED 
AFTER BEING DISCOVERED FLOUNDERING IN A FEW INCHES OF WATER AT BRIGHTON BEACH. THE WHALE 
WAS WRAPPED IN CANVAS BY SOME MEMBERS OF THE AQUARIUM STAFF, HOISTED ONTO A LORRY AND 
CONVEYED TO THE AQUARIUM TANK. 


A NARROW ESCAPE: MR. K. C. LOTTERING, OF DAR ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, 

SEEN BEFORE BEING DRAGGED TO SAFETY BY AN AFRICAN. HIS CAR WAS SWEPT 

AWAY WHEN A TRACTOR TOW-ROPE ACROSS THE FORD BROKE AND WAS SWIRLED 
ALONG FOR FIFTY YARDS BEFORE IT WAS STOPPED BY A ROCK. 


sd, i 
"ea 
x 


* 
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A PAINTING BY SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S IN SUPPORT OF WORLD REFUGEE AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE BROUGHT FROM KHARTOUM OF GENERAL GORDON: THE SCHOOL 
YEAR: “CORK TREES NEAR MIMIZAN,” WHICH FETCHED Mt any BAND OF THE GORDON BOYS’ SCHOOL, WOKING, WHICH PLAYED AT THE CEREMONY 
This painting was bought by Mr. D. Ingman, the American collector. The picture is well A statue of General Gordon, which was [brought from Khartoum, was recently unveiled at the 
known in the United States, as it was shown in 1958 at the Minneapolis Institute of Art and — School, Woking, which was founded in memory ‘of the general. At this well- 
later at other museums. It was painted in the south of France in 1924. own school, which we have featured in our schools series, the boys wear military uniform. 


EUROPEAN, AFRICAN AND ASIAN CHILDREN DEMONSTRATING OUTSIDE JOHANNESBURG CITY HALL THE SCENE OF A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT IN WHICH PRINCE ALY KHAN DIED: THE TWO CARS 
AGAINST THE DETENTION OF THEIR PARENTS. (Radic WHICH MET IN A HEAD-ON COLLISION IN A PARIS SUBURB. 
ee Geinn, eee eetntyg on Go Sy Oil anand heats had been detained for A judicial wiry into how the late Prince Aly Khan met his death was opened in Paris 
five weeks, were “ up” by the —_ and taken to Marshall Square headquarters, where on May ee oy this picture the Aly Khan's grey Lancia is seen on the right. An obituary 
justified. notice of the late Prince appears on page 893. 


their names were noted. The Mayor, Mr. Gorshel, has asked if this action was j 
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A MOMENTOUS COMMONWEALTH CONFER- 
ENCE: THE PRIME MINISTERS IN LONDON. 








SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. MACMILLAN ON THE STEPS OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET: THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF MALAYA, TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN. 


IN THE GARDEN OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET: (L. TO K.) MR. DIEFENBAKER, PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN, 


SIR ROY WELENSKY, AND MR. LOUW. 


Probably the most important Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
ever to take place came to its conclusion on May 13 with a statement which 
received unanimous agreement from the Ministers. The statement welcomed 
the coming independence of the Federation of Nigeria and agreed to Ghana’s 
remaining in the Commonwealth after its republican constitution comes 
into effect on July 1. The statement mentioned that the South African 
Minister for External Affairs had stated that the South African Government 


LONDON NEWS 


MRS. PANDIT GREETING SIR ROY WELENSKY AT A RECEPTION IN GUILDHALL GIVEN BY THE 


TALKING TO MR. NEHRU, AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL AT LONDON AIRPORT: DR. NKRUMAH, THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF GHANA. 


MR. WALTER NASH CLASPING MR NEHRU’S HAND WHILE MR DIEFENBAKER LOOKS ON. 
MR. COORAY, OF CEYLON, IS ON THE LEFT. 


intended to hold a referendum on becoming a republic and it went on to say 
that if South Africa wished to remain in the Commonwealth after deciding 
to become a republic, the Government should ask for the consent of the other 


on the racial situation in South Africa. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS: AT WEMBLEY; WINDSOR; AND IN RHODESIA. 


“w awe bh 
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League Cup on May 15 in the match oo tee coe ee. The 
esented by Edinburgh, with a crowd 
Snity 25 pointe aod Hall 5. 


THE MAHARANEE OF JAIPUR PRESENTING THE VICTORIA CUP TO THE DUKE OF RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF WINDSOR ON BEHALF OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S ROYAL 
EDINBURGH, WHO LED HIS POLO TEAM TO VICTORY IN THE ROYAL WINDSOR REGIMENT FROM THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
tea ti ke of Edinburgh's Royal Regiment, of which he is Colona-inChiet, bythe Duke of Gloucester. The 
The Duke of Edinburgh led his team, Windsor Park, to victory over Tigers of the Boke pe yt he he ee ee. The 
‘epresenting ne final the form of a scroll and a piece of silver which weighed 24 








it to Bulawayo to open the Trade i presented 
OPENING THE CENTRAL AFRICAN TRADE FAIR IN BULAWAYO ON MAY 14: THE QUEEN MOTHER magnificent Sandawana . Her programme three- kc visit to the Federa- 


DURING HER THREE-WEEK VISIT TO THE FEDERATION. i i i cked, including more than fifty public engagements 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 40: WILL YOU COME INTO MY PARLOUR? 


















































A GIANT SPIDER’S WEB: ONE OF THE “DISHES” USED BY THE BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM. 


This great web with a diameter of 84 ft. has been built as part of the Ballistic pete ete Se ee ees dish.” “ Dishes "’ of this 
Missile Early Warning System. _It is seen here at Moorestown, New Jersey, will be installed at Thule, _Greenland ; Clear, Alaska, and at Fylingdales 
where it is undergoing tests. This “ dish,” as it is called, swings on a 50-ft. i 

pedestal to search the skies over a range of 3000 miles and it will give the 

United States fifteen minutes’ warning of a missile attack. This view is 
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UMBERT WOLFE,” writes Mr. 

Cecil Day Lewis, “ is seen now to 

have been a facile versifier rather than a 
poet.” Not by me, Mr. Lewis. Indeed, 
although I know that I am inviting the 
anger of all those who in these days claim 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


limit to revenue obtained by taxation, 
cutting expenditure to that limit, ang 


rewarding civil servants with knighthoods 
and promotion only for the suggestion of 








either to write modern poetry or to be able 

to appreciate it when written, I am prepared to 
get up in the market-place and state that for 
me Mr. Wolfe stands as the last poet who 
wrote anything worth writing or reading—with 
the possible exception of Mr. John Betjeman. 
Such exponents as Auden, Isherwood, MacNiece 
and Spender mean little to me—or rather, 
they mean a good deal, but I shall earn no 
thanks by expatiating on that significance! I can 
tolerate another god from that Olympus, Mr. John 
Lehman, only because I find him personally so 
agreeable, and until I read Mr. Day Lewis's 
autobiography of his early years, THe BuRiED 
Day, I should certainly not have added his name 
to this short list of e 

However, I freely confess that I found this book 
in many respects delightful. Mr. Day Lewis can 
write about his own childhood, youth and early 

hood with whimsical h and tolerance. 
It is a profound truth that unless we learn to put 
up with ourselves, we shall never be able to put 
up with other people, and that kindliness must 
begin, in a very real sense, at home. .It seems to 
me that Mr. Day Lewis has learnt this lesson— 
though not, nape ap very early in life. Moreover, 
he is a master of evocative images, especially of 
those which spring from chance associations of the 
senses. (All right—that is one of the marks of 
the true poet. Let it be so, and granted by me.) 
His childhood was spent, for the most part, in 
Ireland, or at a London prep. school. Then he 
went to Sherborne; thence to Oxford; and after a 
time spent schoolmastering, he settled down to 
i iti His mother died young, 
and one of the most sincerely and accurately 
analysed aspects of his life concerns his ambivalent 
relations with his father, which must, as he truly 
deduces, have thrown his capacity for love into 
long and justifiable confusion. There is no 
anger or recrimination about this; it is all kindly 
and objectively observed. 

In one respect, the book seemed to me 
unbalanced. Once Mr. Day Lewis reaches the 
period of his first his interlude as a 
master at Cheltenham, and his serious flirtation 
with Communism, his tone alters radically. In the 
chapters on his childhood, he takes his reader by 
the hand, as a child would, and shows him the odd 
and wondrous discoveries of childhood. He shares 
with us the gawky and painful experiences of 
adolescence. It all rings as true as a bell. But 
in these last chapters, Mr. Day Lewis puts his 
hands behind his back and begins to recite, in a 
thoroughly unconvincing monotone. 

One might be forgiven for believing that there 
is very little more to be said about the reign of 
Queen Victoria, but my old friend and colleague, 
Sir Charles Petrie, has a considerable gift for 
shedding new light on old topics, and his THE 
Victorians is no exception. Briefly, Sir Charles's 
thesis is that the petiod was not one of stagnation, 
but of marked social revolution, that it represents 
not the atrophy of the middle classes, but their 
conscious assertion of their own values, rights and 
privileges. This thesis is worked out by ignoring 
the stock manner of handling an historical subject, 
and by deliberately throwing spot-lights, as it 
were, from an angle. Thus the author writes at 
some length on Liverpool, as a typical Victorian 
seaport; on Scotland and Ireland during the 
period; on the Victorian attitude to women and 
on their use of leisure. His anecdotes are incom- 
parable. We all know, of course, the famous 
extract from a Victorian phrase-book: ‘‘ Alas, 
alas, my postilion has been struck by lightning,” 
but I had not heard another gem (which Sir 
Charles drily describes as being “‘ equally useful ”’) : 
“Oh Lordy, we are beset upon by wolves. 
fine fellow do please dispel the noisy brutes!” 
(Incidentally, does not this give us some insight 
into the origins of what we used to know as the 
“babu” English of Calcutta?) Again, I must 
quote the manner in which a Victorian judge 
sentences a soldier to death: 

You have hurried a human soul into eternity, and 
worse than that, you have—for which may God ive 
you—protruded a lethal weapon through your victim's 
trousers, which were the property of Her Majesty. 

A good deal has, of course, been said by Sir 
Winston himself about THz War THAT CHURCHILL 
WaGED, but the merit of the book by another old 
friend, Lewis Broad, which bears this title is that 
it draws conclusions—many of them, in my view, 
the right conclusions—which it has been impossible 
fur Sir Winston himself to stress. His chapter 
called ‘‘ So Stalin Won The Peace” is extremely 
important. I wish that I had space to go into this 
in detail—the book really deserves discussion in 





a whole page to itself—but I will content myself 
with quoting the passage which seems to me to 
sum up the whole situation: 

While the two Presidents (Roosevelt and Truman) 
had a lack of awareness of the realities about the 
Russians, the Premier had a lack of awareness of the 
realities about the Presidents and their advisers, of 
the utter incompatibility between their policy and his, 
and of the -weight of opinion — to him in 


View 






CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

HREE more lively games from the international 

tournament at Bognor , two of ‘which 

reveal that our Czech-born ex-British champion, 

now a Buckhurst Hill G.P., retains plenty of his 
combinative ability: 

QUEEN’S GAMBIT, TARRASCH DEFENCE. 












1. Branicxi 
White 





Castles (K) 28.R Kt? Q-KBI 
29. P-K6 


Rx Kt 
eQ1 


Resigns 
SICILIAN D 
1.C. Smart S, Fazexas I. C. Smart 
Bi White Black 


Weshingten. He had no realization sities 
of the methods he employed to bring the Americans 
round to his view of Europe's peril. 

That is perfectly true, though it does not emphasise, 
as the author does elsewhere, that it is better for 
the world to be right about policy and wrong 
about method than the other way round. 

Dame Irene Ward is fond of telling the House of 
Commous that she would like to take a battle-axe 
to Treasury Ministers and to the Treasury itself, 
and she is ably assisted in the literary field by 
C. Northcote Parkinson, whose First Law set so 
many economic pundits by the ears. His Second 
Tg discussed in THe Law AND THE PRoFITs, 
is no less relentlessly logical. It is that Govern- 
ment expenditure will always rise to meet the 
level of taxation. The only way to defeat this 
hideous, and ludicrous, situation is for the Govern- 
ment to behave like a private person, setting a 


compromise is to retain the base but with. 
draw the garrison. At home the compromise jg 
usually to relinquish the fort but to keep the file” 
—and anyone who is not, by now, an ardent 
Parkinsonian is either a knave or a lunatic | 

I am treating the novels unfairly this week, 
and that is a pity, because all, without exception, 
are good. The best, I think, is Tae Leoparp, a 
charmingly cynical story of the break-up of the 
Kingdom of Naples and — in. the 1860's, by the 
late Prince Gi di The author 
was himself a Sicilian pe and his Fabrizio, 
Prince of Salina, may have some origin in dynastic 
fact. The behaviours of nobles, peasants, Gari- 
baldini, Piedmontese officials, and the ‘‘ nouveaux 
riche’ products of the early Risorgimento are 
admirably satirised, with an undertone of sadness 
inseparable from the collapse of a corrupt régime 
and its it by something which will 
inevitably turn out to be worse. 

Next I should place Miss BacsHot Gozs to 
Moscow, the adventures of a determined and 
forthright English spinster behind the Iron 
Curtain, by Anne Telscombe. This novel has its 
moments of serious comment, and the author has 
all the right ideas about the Russian people and 
their régime. The love interest was, I thought, a 
little forced, and Miss Bagshot is kept for too long 
out of the foreground, but the earlier part of the 
book is quite excellent: 

Holding as I do something more than reserva- 
tions about American justice—reinforced lately 
by the Chessman case—I was pleased to meet its 
happier side in Tak Winston Arrair, by Howard 
Fast. This tells the story of a court martial, 
towards the end of the war, of an unpleasing 
American lieutenant who has shot an English 
sergeant. The American authorities (and the 
British, I am sorry to say) attempt some political 
fixing, in the interests of Anglo-American co- 
operation in a Far Eastern sector, but are thwarted 
by the hero, a young Captain who loses promotion 
by successfully defending the accused. A good 
plot, with good atmosphere and convincing 
characters. 

I do not usually call thrillers “ gripping,” 
because the sensation is new to me. Now I know. 
I have been gripped. Paul Townend’s picture of a 
go-getting reporter, in THE MAN ON THE END OF 
THE Ropes, is in many respects false and over-done, 
but the mounting excitement he builds up in this 
story of a climber hanging from a rope on the north 
wall of the Eiger, and the mystery of his identity, 
is beyond praise. 

If you can bear an historical novel 768 pages 
long, dealing with English and French settlers, 
Indians who torture and scalp little girls as well as 
men and boys, pirates, sieges, and a good deal 
of rough pioneering, all in the mid-18th century, 
I can thoroughly recommend Mr. F. Van Wyck 
Mason’s THe Younc Titan. Just the thing for a 
summer holiday. 

Music in the lower-class Midlands is the theme 
of Stanley Middleton’s Harris’s Reguiem. It is 
in the modern idiom of stupid, purse-proud, or, 
cunning “‘ authority ’’ frustrating red-brick genius, 
but it is not quite as wearisome and conventional 
as most efforts of this kind. 

The retelling of famous trials needs a new 
gimmick, and John Gray Wilson has found one in 
Not Proven. I have always thought the Scottish 
verdict logical but distasteful—and in that it 
epitomises the attitude to life adopted by too 
many people. 








BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tue Buriep Day, by C. Day Lewis. (Chatto 
and Windus ; 25s.) 
Tue VICTORIANS, by Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre 


and S; ; 30s. 
Tae War THAT CHURCHILL Wacep, by Lewis 
Broad. (Hutchinson ; 35s.) 
Tae Law AND THE Prorits, by C. Northcote 
. a=" 4 15s.) 
Tae Leoparp, by 


A 





Tranalated by Archibald Coiquhous (Collins 
and Harvill ; 16s.) 

Miss Bacsuot Gozs to Moscow, by Anne 
Telscombe. (Harvill ; 13s. 6d.) 

Tue Wryston Arran, by Howard Fast. 
(Methuen ; 15s.) 


Tue Man on THE END oF THE Rope, by Paul 
Townend. (Collins; 10s. 6d.) 

Tue Younc Titan, by F. Van Wyck Mason. 
(Hutchinson ; 25s.) 

Harrzis’s Requiem, by Stanley Middleton. 
(Hutchinson ; 15s.) 

Not Proven, by John Gray Wilson. 
and Warburg ; 25s.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LVII. 
LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
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THE HEADMASTER (MR. J. OUNSTED, SECOND FROM RIGHT) WITH SOME OF HIS BOYS OUTSIDE PECKOVER HALL. 


; The 19th-century heyday of the Public Schools stimulated a number of benefactions was over, and no endowment could be raised. The School 
; Quakers to found Leighton Park in 1890, with high hopes to be the “first | started as a small, financially struggling, private institution, only to be smitten 
dleton. : Quaker Public School,” in which the educational standards of the great | with disaster four years later through its Headmaster's premature death 

; Public Schools would be married with the Quaker belief in freedom for the from pneumonia. Sixteen unsatisfactory years followed, by the end of which 


(Secker individual personality to develop unhampered by traditionalism or pointless time only 250 boys had been admitted during the twenty years since the 
conventions. Alas, it was too late! By then the era of great Victorian | foundation. When Charles I. Evans was offered the [Continued overleaf. 
Photograph specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News"’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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AKER PUBLIC SCHOOL, FOUNDED IN 1890. 
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AFTERNOON SCENE, WITH TWO FIVES PLAYERS CHATTING ON THE LEFT AND OTHERS CANOES BEING MADE IN OWE OF THE MODERN WORKSHOPS. THE CRAFTSMEN ARE WORKING UNDER 
ARRIVING FOR THEIR GAME. THE SUPERVISION OF MR. GILLMOR, THE WELL-KNOWN BIRD ARTIST. 


tS SE, ES Se ee ee, See Be OSES ONT ANt AN ACT OF CHARITY: BOYS CHOPPING FIREWOOD TO BE GIVEN AWAY TO OLD AND DISABLED 
a oe ee eee PEOPLE, FOR WHOM A WEEKLY COMMUNITY SERVICE IS HELD. 
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3 CLASS BEING TAKEN BY MR. A. H. BROWN (SECOND ROW, THIRD FROM LEFT). SIX THE FASCINATIONS OF PHYSICS: AN INDUCTION COIL DEMONSTRATED TO A FIRST-YEAR CLASS BY 
DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTS ARE BEING CARRIED OUT IN THE LARGE LABORATORY. MR. J. E. SIMPSON, WHO ALSO BUILT THE SCHOOL GLIDER AND IS GLIDING-CLUB INSTRUCTOR 
is gifts as an indefatigable writer and speaker. By 1947 the School, while {| simply an overgrown family. Although boys live in houses and in continuous 
. iliar to some of the general public, was widely esteemed throughout personal contact with their housemasters, as in most public schools, 


Universities (to which 70 per cent. of leavers pass on) and among all those the numbers have been kept so low that the Headmaster can know all the 
oe eS ae Se & eee. (A recent survey showed  __ boys not merely as names but as persons. There have never been more than 
and university teaching as the second commonest parental occupation | 250 boys, and even in response to the pressures of the 1960’s the Governors 
i Leighton Park is, and has always been, a public school will not contemplate expansion much beyond 300; except for scholarship 
winners, it is therefore difficult to obtain a place in the School without regis- 

tration many years ahead. In a school where 30 per cent. of the boys come 

from Quaker homes and the majority from every other [Continued overleaf. 
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LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL : ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 
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A VIEW OF PECKOVER HALL AND GROVE HOUSE (LEFT) WITH ITS NEW STUDY WING. EXTRA STUDIES A SUNLIT SCENE OUTSIDE SCHOOL HOUSE: BOYS TAKING THE AIR AFTER SIESTA. 
FOR EXPANDING SIXTH FORMS HAVE BEEN A MAIN DEVELOPMENT. THE NEW MEMORIAL GYMNASIUM SHOWS THROUGH THE TREES. 


Continued] type of 
background, Quaker 
principles in personal 
and international re- 
lationships again dis- 
tinguish Leighton 
Park from the broad 
stream of public school 
tradition: there is no 
fagging, no beating; 
there is no cadet force, 
but instead boys will 
be found active in all 
ways promoting inter- 
national goodwill. 
About 10 per cent. 
of the boys are excep- 
tionally gifted 
‘*foreigners’ 
Indians, Africans, 
Chinese, Egyptians, 
Iranians, so that per- 
sonal contact can con- 
vey a real personal 
conviction of our com- 
mon humanity. In 
addition, every 
summer term a few 
Europeans (eight . 
countries have been TWICE A WEEK THE SCHOOL GATHERS IN PECKOVER HALL WHERE, INSTEAD RELAXATION BETWEEN LESSONS: A GROUP OF MASTERS (INCLUDING HEAD- 
[Continued below. OF PRAYERS, HALF-AN-HOUR’S “SILENCE” IS OBSERVED. MASTER AND BURSAR) ENJOYING MORNING COFFEE IN THE COMMON ROOM. 
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LIFE FROM CLAY: A SCENE FROM A POTTERY AND SCULPTURE LESSON. AS IS SEEN FROM THE A POPULAR ACTIVITY: BOYS USING AN ANCIENT SCOTS PRINTING MACHINE, THE PRIDE OF THE 
PICTURE, THE QUALITY OF WORK IS HIGH. TYPOGRAPHICALLY-MINDED MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL. 





Continued.} represented recently) join the School for short courses. And the career, but of the sort of person he is called to be and to become—and to help 
School awards about eight Travel Scholarships every year to finance leavers in him to find and to follow it. Those who know the School as neighbours or if 
travelling, alone or in pairs, all over the world to gain experience in inter- School matches say that the main distinguishing feature of Leighton Park is 
national understanding. Leighton Park does not “ turn out the public school its freedom—and the spectator sees most of the game. But freedom can only 
type’; nor even a “‘ Leighton Park type,” for there is no such thing. It tries be enjoyed by those who have learnt self-discipline ; and it is to teach this 
to see that for each boy there is a separate vocation—not just in the sense of most difficult of all lessons that is the first aim of Leighton Park. 
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